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A Glorious Morning at Mount Eryx (1) 
At the Acestes Stadium 


While cruising with Aeneas and his noble band, we 
came to the harbor of Drepanum in Sicily, 38 N. Lati- 
tude and 13 E. Longitude. Before we could land, a 
storm suddenly broke and drove us to Carthage, 37 
NL and 11 EL. Many and varied were our experiences 
in the land of Dido: a friendly welcome (I. 561-578) ; 
a grand testimonial banquet (I. 695-722); a visit to 
the temple, where our eves feasted on the sculptures 
and paintings of scenes of the Trojan war (I. 441-493). 
Aeneas and Dido went out hunting (IV. 129-160). She 
had made a confession of her love for Aeneas to her 
sister Anna (IV. 1-30). The gods schemed until her 
love became a frenzy (IV. 90-104; 362-392). Aeneas 
had attempted to set sail some time before, as a result 
of a message from Jupiter (1V. 279-295; 238-278; 219- 
237). Dido suspected him of perfidy (IV. 296-330). 
But Aeneas, awestruck by the message (279-295) 
makes preparations for departure (319-415). There are 
appeals by Dido (416-436). She is haunted by visions 
portending death (450-473). We see a funeral pyre 
built of cast-off armor and witness magic rites (475- 
521). Dido’s distress is brought home to us (522-553). 
In spite of all, Aeneas puts to sea (571-583). He is 
cursed by Dido (584-629), who soon dies (630-632). 
The city is grief-stricken (663-692). 

We are on our way from Carthage over a smooth 
course of 170 miles, and arrive again at Drepanum, 
where Acestes, ruler of the land, welcomes us (V. 36- 
41). He marvels at the coming of friendly ships and 
hastens to meet us. He bristles with weapops and 
wears a Libyan bear’s skin. He was born of a Trojan 
mother to the river-god Crinisus. Not unmindful of 
his old lineage, he bids us joy on our return, welcomes 
us with rustic plenty, and comforts our weariness with 
friendly cheer (V. 35-41). 

Events take place swiftly. At early dawn the next 
day, there is an assembly of the entire crew, and the 
captain makes a solemn proclamation. The day is 
bright. It is the anniversary of the death of Anchises, 
the father of our Captain Aeneas. Rites of solemn ordi- 
hance are proclaimed. His address touches the hearts 
of all. There is to be a sacrificial feast. All are silent 
and wreathe their brows (V. 42-72). 

From the assembly there is a procession to the fune- 
ral mound. Thousands are present. Aeneas, Helymus, 
Acestes, and the boy Ascanius garland their brows 
with myrtle dear to Aeneas’ mother. A libation is 
poured, and there is a solenin and touching prayer (V. 
72-88). A serpent, probably a genius of the place or the 
attendant spirit of Aeneas’ sire, interrupts the cere- 


mony. Aeneas is awestruck, but when the serpent dis- 
appears, he more eagerly renews the interrupted rites, 
which end in a grand feast (V. 84-103). 

It is early dawn, the ninth day after the sacrificial 
feast in honor of Anchises (V. 104). We are at the 
Stadium of Acestes. At the foot of Mount Eryx (V. 
24), there is a grassy plain, girt all about with winding 
hills, well wooded, where, at the heart of the valley, 
runs the circuit of a theatre or stadium (V. 286-289). 
Games were announced to be held here (V. 64). They 
are the joyous festival to perpetuate the memory of Fa- 
ther Anchises (V. 603). People from the country-side, 
stirred by the fame of Acestes, throng the place (V. 
105-106; 289). Aeneas has the place of honor on a 
raised seat (V. 290) in the stadium. He acts as judge 
in the contests and awards the prizes (passim). 

On display in the midst of the course (stadium and 
hippodrome) a variety of prizes is exhibited, sacred 
tripods, green garlands, and palms—the victor’s prize; 
armor, and purple-dyed garments, talents of silver and 
gold, inducements for the courageous and stout of 
heart (V. 109-112). A trumpet is blown from the cen- 
tral mound in the arena (V. 113). The games are about 
to begin. The following program is announced (64-71) : 
1. Regatta. 

2. Foot-race. 
3. Javelin and light-shaft contests. (These were not held; an 


archery contest was substituted.) 
4. Boxing-match. 


THE REGATTA (114-286) 

Entries (114-124): Four well-matched ships of heavy oars, the 
pick of the fleet (114-115): 

1. THE Sva-Dracon, Captain Mnestheus, of Memmian de- 
scent, 

2, THe Huce CurMarra, Captain Gyas, of huge bulk, a city 
afloat, with a threefold tier of oars; piloted by Menoetes 
(161). 

3. THE Great CeNTAUR, Captain Sergestus, of the Sergian 
house. 

4, THE Captain Cloanthus, 

Positions for the race are chosen by lot (132). 

The Goal: A rock far out, rising from the placid surface of the 
sea, marked with a green goal of leafy ilex. Boats must dou- 
this rock. It is a long course (124-131). 

It is a grand spectacle. The boats are lined up; the 
captains, standing oy the sterns, shine in the glory of 
their purple and gold; the crews are crowned with pop- 
lar wreaths; their naked shoulders glisten, moist with 
oil; they man the thwarts, arms strained to the oars; 
eagerly they await the signal; their hearts beat with 
throbbing fear and with a passion for glory. There is a 
blast from the trumpet and—off they are (132-139). 

(The race is now broadcasted for those who stay at 
home.) 

The contestants shoot forth; the shouts of the mari- 
ners rise to heaven; the water is turned into foam; 
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abreast they cleave the furrows and the sea yawns, up- 
torn by the oars and the triple-pointed beaks. For 
headlong dash and speed it is more exciting than the 
chariot race. The woodland rings with the shouts and 
applause of men and with the zealous cries of “fans”; 
the sheltered beach rolls up the noise, and the hills echo 
back the din. The Chimaera is in the lead; there is 
confusion and uproar. The Blue Scylla is a close sec- 
ond (she is better manned, but handicapped by her 
huge bulk). The Dragon and Centaur are now abreast 
and try to get the lead. The Centaur gains, but drops 
back, and they are abreast again. The Chimaera still 
holds first place in the first half of the course. She is 
close to the rocky goal; the pilot veers wide of the 
rock; he wrenches the prow aside toward the open sea. 
Captain Gyas shouts: “Make for the Rock, Menoetes!” 
The Blue Scylla is hard behind; she goes between Gyas’ 
vessel and the Chimaera, and grazes her way nearer in 
on the left, quickly passes the leader and gains safe 
water. Gyas is enraged; he rushes for the pilot and 
flings him from the high stern into the deep sea. He 
takes the helm himself, cheers on his men, and turns 
the Chimaera shoreward. Menoetes, “heavy now with 
age, and soaked in his wet garments,” rises from the 
bottom of the sea and makes for dry rock on the top of 
the crag. He is jeered as he falls and swims; and jeered 
as he spews the salt water from his chest. 

The Great Centaur and the Sea-Dragon pass the lag- 
gard Chimaera. The Centaur leads by half a length; 
she is nearing the rock. The rival Dragon overlaps with 
her prow. Mnestheus cheers his men; their mighty 
strokes make the brazen poop quiver; rapid panting 
shakes their limbs and parched mouths; sweat streams 
down their backs. Chance brings them the glory craved, 
and disgrace is warded off. Sergestes (of the Great 
Centaur) is mad at heart, and drives inward on a peril- 
ous course. There is a erash, the cliffs are jarred; oars 
strike the sharp flint and they snap. The Great Cen- 
taur’s bow hangs where it crashes and sticks fast on 
the reefs. Iron-shod pikes and sharp-pointed poles 
are used; broken oars are picked up in the flood. 
Shouts are heard because of the delay. 

The Sea Dragon now takes the lead; her oars ply 
swiftly; a prayer is offered to the winds, and the Sea 
Dragon glides down into the open sea for the final 
stretch; she passes the Great Centaur still struggling 
round the rocks and sails by the Huge Chimaera, 
which gives way, robbed of her helmsman. 

The Sea Dragon presses hard to overtake the Blue 
Seylla. Shouts redouble, cheers hearten the pursuer; 
the sky echoes with the din. Fame more than life heart- 
ens the oarsmen. The Sea Dragon and Blue Scylla are 
abreast. Cloanthus (captain of the Blue Seylla) lifts 
his hands seaward; he prays to the gods and makes a 
vow. His ship now speeds on, swifter than the wind 
or winged arrow; she drives to the shore and finds 
shelter in the deep harbor. The Blue Scylla is the 
winner (V. 139-248). 

The Score. In the order of merit: 

1. The Blue Scylla, Captain Cloanthus. His brow is wreathed 

with a green bay. 

. The Sea Dragon, Captain Mnestheus. 

. The Huge Chimaera, Captain Gyas. 
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4. The Great Centaur, Captain Sergestus. He comes in amid 
great jeers. 
Prizes and Gifts. General: for each ship, three chosen bullocks, 
wine, and a large talent of silver. ( 246-248.) 
. ToCaptain Cloanthus: a cloak wrought of gold. (249-57.) 
. To Captain Mnestheus: a coat of mail. (258-265.) ,; 
3. To Captain Gyas: brazen cauldrons with bowls wrought 
in silver and rough with reliefs. (266-67.) 
. To Captain Sergestus: a slave woman, Pholoe of Cretan 
stock, with twins at her breast. (282-84.) 


THE FOOT-RACE, 

A goodly number of the immense crowd had gone 
down to the shore to witness the regatta. Many are 
now crossing the grassy plain in the heart of the valley 
to see the short-distance race (315-16; from the barrier 
to the goal, but not back to the barrier). Aeneas at the 
judge’s stand makes the announcements. There are 
many entrants for this race, all famous characters: 

1. Nisus, famed for his love of Euryalus. 

2. Euryalus, famed for youth and beauty, 

3. Diores, of Priam’s noble race. 

. Salius, the Acarnian. 

5. Patron, of Arcadian blood. 

. Helymus, a Sicilian, inured to forests, and attendant of 

old Acestes. 

. Panopes, likewise a Sicilian and famed as Helymus. 


Instead of describing the race (815-361), the teacher 
might assign as a project lesson a radio announcement 
of the event. Noteworthy elements of the race, by way 
of suggestion, are the description of the contestants 
with comparisons; the accident (328-33): Nisus slips 
and falls prone in slippery blood (the filthy slime and 
blood of sacrifices offered nine days previously) ; Salius 
is fouled by Nisus; he falls on clotted sand (334-6) ; 
here is a protest with loud clamor and a manifestation 
of good sportsmanship (340-47; 353-56), and a decision 
rendered by Aeneas and Acestes (348-50). 

The Prizes, in order of merit, as announced (348-50): 
General prizes to all entrants: to each are given two Gnossian 


arrows, gleaming with polished steel, and an axe, silver- 
chased. 
Special prizes: 

1. Euryalus wins by grace of friend; receives a pale-green 
olive-crown, and a horse gay with trappings, 

2. Helymus receives a pale-green olive crown and an Ama- 
zonian quiver filled with Thracian arrows, girt about with 
a broad belt of gold and clasped by a buckle of polished 
gem. 

3. Diores wins a green olive crown and an Argive helmet. 
= cheers while the prizes are distributed.) 

Consolation Prizes: received after protest (351-56): 

1. Salius, who was fouled by Nisus, received the huge hide 
m a Gaetulian lion, heavy with shaggy hair and gilded 
claws. 

. Nisus, who fell and fouled Salius, receives a shield, the 
work of Didymaon, once taken dowr by the Greeks from 
Neptune’s hallowed door-way. 

(To be concluded.) 


Saint Andrew on Hudson 


Poughkeepsie, New York A. M. GuentHer, 8. J. 


Homer is one, both poems are his, and the changes in 
manner, such as they are, can be easily explained by 
supposing the two works to have been written some 


years apart. Had there been another writer great 
enough to produce the Odyssey, he would have had a 
style of his own, differing from Ilomer’s at least as 
much as that of Sophocles does from Aeschylus.—H. J. 
Rose (1934). 
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Book Review 
Religion in Virgil, by Cyril Bailey. Pp. 557. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1935. 85.00. 
As the title of this work—*Religion in Virgil”— 


suggests, its purpose is not primarily to ascertain the 
personal religious beliefs of Virgil, but “to conduct a 


‘rather more detailed examination than has perhaps 


hitherto been made into the religious ideas and prac- 
tices which find their place in his poems” (/itroduc- 
tion, p. 1). Many of Mr. Bailey's conclusions do, how- 
ever, throw considerable light on the personal religious 
beliefs of the poet. 

The contents of the book are as follows: Introdue- 
tion; 1, Magie, Omen, and Prophecy; II, I11, The Old 
Italian Religion—Deities and Cults; Words and Ideas; 
IV, The State-Cult; V, VI, VII, The Graeco-Roman 
Gods: 1) with Roman Names, 2) with Roman and 
Greek Names, 3) with Greek Names; VIII, Oriental 
Gods, Cosmological Gods, Worship of the Emperor; 
IX, Fate and the Gods (with an appendix on the Mean- 
ing of Fortuna in Virgil) ; X, The Dead and the Under- 
world; XI, Conclusion; Index; List of Passages Re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Bailey shows that Virgil’s interest in the magi- 
cal side of early religion was merely that of a curious 
antiquarian, whereas his sense of higher powers behind 
the outward occurrences of life was a vivid reality to 
him. In chapter III he gives a full account of such 
terms as numen, religio, sacer, pius, sollemnis and a 
number of their derivatives in Virgil. This informa- 
tion is very valuable for an adequate interpretation of 
many passages in the poems. Complete and scholarly, 
though less valuable to the ordinary student, is the 
discussion in the following chapters of Virgil’s treat- 
ment of all the important deities, Roman, Greek, and 
Graeco-Roman, their names, functions, mythological 
and literary backgrounds. Concerning the poet’s feel- 
ing about emperor-worship in the person of Augustus, 
Mr. Bailey says: “And if one asks how far this feeling 
of his divinity was genuine, it is hard to doubt that 
it was. It is difficult for us to put ourselves back into 
the mind of the age, to realize how little a polytheism 
would resent the addition of a new divinity and how 
strong was the influence of the oriental idea of divine 
kingship, which had come to Rome through Alexan- 
dria” (p. 196). 

Of Virgil’s conception of fate the author has the 
following: “Fatuin appears as the ‘lot’ of the individ- 
ual or of the race, and as the ultimate destiny of the 
world; but the most deep-seated of his beliefs about 
fate lies in the Stoic conception of ‘providence’; that 
is, it might be said, the keynote of the whole poem 
(i. e., Aeneid)” (p. 208). “The lesser ‘fates’ of indi- 
viduals or races,” he sums up later on, “may come into 
conflict with one another and may in some cases be 
postponed or even avoided altogether, sometimes even 
by the free action of the person concerned. They are 
at all times subordinate to the world-destiny which 
affects all men and races alike” (p. 213). And again: 
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“Gods and men must ultimately bow to the world- 
destiny, of which Aeneas and his followers are the in- 
struments” (p. 216). Coming to the question of the 
relation of fate to the will of the gods, and particularly 
of Jupiter, we read: “Virgil's answer is that they are 
identical” (p. 221). And somewhat farther on: “Iup- 
piter knows fate and can speak it because it is his will” 
(p. 232). This conclusion, it seems to us, is well sub- 
stantiated by Mr. Bailey. Virgil is said to be “feeling 
towards a monotheism in which Iuppiter is supreme 
and, like the Stoic world-god, expresses his will in the 
decrees of fate. It ix perhaps in this conception,” Mr. 
Bailey feels, “that we meet Virgil's highest and deepest 
religious conviction” (p. 255). He finds, moreover, 
that Virgil tends to identify the fate of mankind with 
the destiny of eternal Rome, and that this destiny is 
the will and purpose of the divine power which is the 
object of man’s worship and the supreme controlling 
force of the world (p. 234). 

Chapter X deals in ample detail with Virgil’s picture 
of the dead and the after-life of the human soul. The 
author's conclusions at the end of this important chap- 
ter are expressed with unusual assurance: “There is 
a depth and a sense of conviction in his picture of the 
lower world in the sixth Aencid,” he says, “which 
makes it stand by itself, and the summing up of it all 
in the speech of Anchises leaves one with an irresisti- 
ble sense that there, if ever, we have the thoughts of 
Virgil himself” (p.281). But Mr. Bailey rightly feels, 
as countless readers of the poet have felt before him, 
that in a wider sense and apart from any specific 
religious tenets that we may be able to ascribe to him, 
Virgil has a legitimate title to be regarded as a great 
religious poet. His whole outlook on life is deeply 
religious, and, as Mr. Bailey beautifully says in con- 
clusion, “A religion which looks to ultimate triumph 
coming through sacrifice and suffering is a higher and 
stronger creed than any facile optimism, and it is such 
a religion which we meet in Virgil” (p.318) 

Taken all in all, Mr. Bailey’s book is a monument 
of immense industry and discriminating scholarship, 
which throws a good deal of fresh light not only on 
Virgil, but on the religious ideas of the Augustan age. 
For the ordinary reader of Virgil its chief value will 
probably lie in its citation and discussion of practically 
all the passages in the poem which have any reference 
to religion. Moreover, all this highly useful material 
for the interpretation of Virgil’s text is made readily 
accessible to the student by a complete index (pp. 324- 
337), listing all the passages referred to in the whole 
volume. 


St, Stanislaus Seminary 


Florissant, Mo. Francis A. Preuss, 8. J. 


In the highest poetry the modern distinctions of the 
classic and romantic have no more ultimate value than 
the ancient divisions of style, which the Greeks them- 
selves recognized as inadequate to account for Homer. 
—BFE. E. Sikes. 
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Editorial 

After reading most of the discussions which have 
appeared in recent months about the desirability of 
introducing radical changes into the prevailing meth- 
ods of high-school Latin teaching, a veteran classical 
teacher, who has also had some experience in teaching 
modern languages, remarked: “I find it hard to get 
interested in the subject, since the problem under dis- 
cussion seems to have reference chiefly to public high 
school students, a great majority of whom take Latin 
for only one or two years. Personally I am not inter- 
ested in one or two vears of Latin study, since I hardly 
think it worth bothering about as a serious educational 
discipline. Moreover, I do not see how any teacher who 
has had experience in teaching Latin on the one hand, 
and modern languages like French and Spanish on 
the other, can bring himself to believe that any method 
will give students a reading knowledge of classical 
Latin in two years’ time, such as can be acquired in 
French or Spanish during a like period. As far as I 
am concerned, I do not think a one- or two-year Latin 
course worth saving.” 

We should like to know whether other experienced 
teachers among the readers of the CLasstcaL BULLETIN 
think the point of view of this Latin teacher reaction- 
ary or sensible. Many private high schools in this coun- 
try seem to have acted upon some such conviction hith- 
erto, inasmuch as they have refused up to the present 
to offer two-vear Latin courses in their approved cur- 
ricula. 

On reading “A Glorious Morning at Mt. Eryx” 
(printed in this issue), we think we are in a modern 
Stadium and say: Tout comme chez nous. The psychol- 
ogy of masses as well as of individuals has not changed 
since Vergil’s day. The masses that witness a Ver- 
gilian game cheer and jeer, hold their breath in aston- 
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ishment, and love fair play; and as for the Vergilian 
athlete, he resembles his modern brother to perfection: 
he shows anger, disappointment, pride in success, and 
a sense of humiliation in defeat. Rightly handled, the 
old Aeneid can be made to “live” again in a class of 
lively modern youngsters. 


Art transforms this sensuous world about us into the 
image of the spiritual ; our material life and its pursuits 
in this manner attain their first transfiguration and are 
relieved of their grossness.—Denton J. Snider. 


Aenigmata Historica 


Rupibus Alpinis traiectis victor ad Urbem 
Dum moror, accepta clade fugam capio. 


Romuleae gentis fidicen, monumentum ego struxi 
Pyramides superans, temporis atque fugam. 


Versibus irrisi procerum vitia atque minorum; 
“Graecam urbem Romam,” vanaque vota hominum, 


Composui tragicos ludos, moralia scripsi, 
Principem et institui—peior at ille feris! 


Iram Pelidae cecini, magni Hectoris arma, 
Astutique vagum per mare Ulyxis iter. 


Saepe Philippi astus cives monui esse cavendos; 
Victi fatidica haec verba fuisse gemunt. 


Antigonen forsan suprema oblivio haberet, 
Narrassem fatum ni calamo tragico. 


Aurea facta meis libris est lingua latina; 
Immortalis erit mente polita mea. 


Horace’s Theory of Poetry (II) 


Such writing—versus inopes rerum nugaeque canorae 
—Horace considers inferior even to artless and un- 
attractive work which has some appeal to the philo- 


sophic intelligence (A.P. 319-322). Scribendi recte 
sapere est et principium et fons (ib. 309); and from 
well meditated matter appropriate form and arrange- 
ment will naturally flow (ib. 311; 441). The important 
thing is wise imitation of life, which can give life to 
words (ib. 317-8). 

When he has said this, Horace continues, in lines 

perhaps too famous (ib. 333-4), 

aut prodesse uolunt aut delectare poetae 

aut simul et iucunda et idonea dicere uitae. 
These lines begin a passage at the end of which Horace 
says (343, 344): 

omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, 

lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. 
These are, certainiy, “major words.” Their omission 
would not change the essential doctrine of the Ars 
Poetica; far from illuminating the rest of the poem 
for us, they demand the rest for their own illumination. 
But they have usually been thought of as the most 
important lines of the essay, and as containing Hor- 
ace’s most fundamental statements. 

When we approach them after a study of line 377 and 
of its chief phrase, animis inuandis, they can hardly 
seem so clear a statement of the function of poetry as 
that line, apart from the greater intensity of its con- 
text and the greater appropriateness of that context to 
a truly fundamental statement. Professor Immisch has 
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pointed out how naturally lines 333-346 follow those 
which go before, and how closely they are connected 
with them into one rhetorical unit.!' Their intention is 
above all practical; their value in the exposition of 
Horace’s theory is that which derives from their rela- 
tion to the statement of line 377. The interpretation 
given them by Rostagni is, I think, the true one; but 
for its justification more is needed, I believe, than the 
equivocal lines 343-344. “Entrambe le parti, e quella 
spettante all’ utilitdé e quella spettante al piacere, sono 
legittime,” Professor Rostagni? says, “‘ma se entrambe 
le parti. . . sono legittime, né luna né l’altra é da sé 
sola sufficiente. 11 perfetto poeta le deve combinare 
insieme.” But Horace himself does not say this in the 
passage we are considering, and in fact leaves the 
reader who lacks intuition in what—as the Renais- 
sance critics prove—is really grave doubt. It is only, 
so far as I can see, from line 377 that justification of 
this interpretation can be drawn. In his note to that 
line Professor Rostagni remarks that it seems at first 
sight to involve a contradiction of lines 333-344 ; “tutta- 
via contraddizione non ¢’é,” he adds immediately, and 
refers to Aristotle, Poetic, iv, 1448b, where learning is 
said to be naturally pleasurable. But if iwuware had the 
connotation I have suggested, there would probably 
have been no contradiction for an ancient reader, who 
would have had no logical difficulty in constructing the 
obvious equation, (prodesse + delectare) = iuuare.* 
Perhaps it would have been equally easy for such a 
reader to substitute pruecipere (L. 335) or monere 
(L. 344) for prodesse without feeling that the equation 
had lost equivalence. But I think this would have been 
more difficult. It seems to me that in these lines we 
have an interesting grafting of post-Aristotelian the- 
ory, the didactic perversion of the later Peripatetics 
and Stoics, upon the fairly genuine Aristotelianism of 
line 377.4 In any case, these famous lines can only 
mean that the poet, whose essential function is to 
give joy to the mind, will succeed best in doing so if 
he combines in his work an intellectual with a sensuous 
appeal, though at times he may occupy himself particu- 
larly with one or the other, even on the one side to the 
point of didacticism—though in either case there are 
necessary rules of method which cannot be ignored. 

In line 343, as we have seen, Horace praises the poet 
qui miseuit utile dulci. This last word first appears in 
the Ars Poetica at line 99: 


Non satis est pulchra esse poemata; dulcia sunto. 


The contrast of this sentence was not new in Horace’s 
day. It was probably as old as the distinction between 
prodesse and delectare, and related to it. It was un- 
questionably familiar enough to Horace’s educated 
readers; they saw in line 99 of his poem not a pretty 
aphorism, but a summary and transition. They were 
aware that in the first ninety-eight lines of the essay 
Horace’s general subject had in fact been the pul- 
chrum; this line, which in translation we should be 
justified in introducing with some adversative conjunc- 
tion such as however or but, informed them that the 
end of his treatment of that subject had come, and that 
he was preparing to turn to the dilce, a discussion of 
Which occupies lines 99-152. 
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The pulchrum is the quality of a poem—indeed, of 
any work of art—by which it is formally perfect and 
by which it appeals to the intellect.° In a general way, 
it is also the objective counterpart of the prodesse of 
line 335, and even of monere and praecipere.® The 
means to achieve it occupy the first section of the Ars 
Poetica (ll. 1-98). The dulce is idquod cor tangit 
(L. 98), what touches the heart and is capable of carry- 
ing the soul wherever it wants. The distinction, then, 
is in practice that between the intellectual and the 
sensuous-emotional. Dionysius of Halicarnassus made 
such a distinction, but without very clear demarcation.‘ 
And in one very important point the critics differ. 
Dionysius derived the 3d) from the Sos or perma- 
nent suffused sentiment of a mind, and the xoddv 
from xados or the particular sharp emotion. For 
Horace both i905 and xaos are sources of the dulce, 
and neither has any direct relation to the pulchrum, 
the sources of which are entirely intellectual. 

It would be a mistake to draw from line 99 of the 
Ars Poetica an implication of preference for the dulce ; 
the form which that line takes is determined by its 
place at the transition. If it will not do to have the 
pulchrum alone without the dulce, neither will the 
poem which is only dulce satisfy Horace (Fp. I, i, 
210-213). The perfect poem possesses equally the two 
qualities. They are required inevitably by the general 
theory of the nature of poetry contained in the state- 
ment of line 377. Their union is, precisely, the perfec- 
tion which Horace counsels. Just as prodesse + delec- 
tare = iuuare, so on the objective side pulchrum + 
dulce = magnum. In Satire I, iv, 45, Horace describes 
the ideal poet: 

ingenium cui sit, cui mens diuinior atque os 

magna sonaturum, des nominis huius honorem. 
The meaning of magna may be indicated most simply 
as that of the Greek tyn, of which Longinus was 
later to make so famous a study. We use in English 
the exactly analogous words great and high to describe 
works of art, and it is one of the mysteries of history 
how the treatise of Longinus could have been misinter- 
preted to create the false aesthetic of the “sublime.” 
Words of this kind are natural to unaffected criticism 
in all languages; it happened that in Greek twos became 
something like a technical term. Magnum can hardly 
be said to have become one in Latin, but it was the 
obvious Latin equivalent of ta ty, and it is as such 
that Horace uses it in this couplet. There it means 
great, high, perfect: the result of the combination of 
pulchrum with dulce which Horace demanded of all 
poetry, and the source of its joy.® 

The power to achieve this combination is ingenium, 
a mental endowment superior to that of most men 
(mens diuinior) and a superior ability in expression 
(os ... sonaturum). Horace gave the greatest impor- 
tance to the “creative mind.” It is the ingenium, in 

fact, which makes the difference between great writing 
and negligible stuff; it is ingenium which distinguishes 
poetry from the versified prose of satire and comedy. 
Cleverness at verse (concludere wersum) is not enough 
(Sat., I, iv, 40). The mens must be diuinior.° 

So in his solution of the problem, already in his 
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time ancient, whether nature or art be more important 
in the equipment of the artist, Horace gave native en- 
dowment its proper recognition. But he did not there- 
fore dismiss ars (training, study, careful technical 
Jabor) as unnecessary. Like Quintilian and Longinus 
he demands both (Ars Poetica 409-411) : 
... ego nec studium sine diuite uena 

nec rude quid prosit uideo ingenium: alterius sic 

altera poscit opem res et coniurat amice . . 
and his repeated cautions against haste and facile 
fluency, and his constant insistence upon polish (limae 
labor et mora, ib., 291), are well known. 

Given jngenium and ars, the poet can, by creating his 
paruas res, be (Ep., 11, i, 124-125) 

utilis urbi, 

si das hoc, paruis quoque rebus magna iuuari. 

For the poet educates young citizens, and the lessons 
he teaches them are useful not only in youth (/p., LU, 
i, 126-131). Religion, too, needs the service of poets 
(ib., 132-138) ; the poet is in fact a kind of priest, serv- 
ing all the gods as well as the Muses to whose particu- 
lar cult he is vowed (Musarwin sacerdos, Od., IIT, i, 3). 
He is a religious officer of the state, performing a val- 
uable part of its ministry of education and order. So 
Horace calls him an aedituus, or attendant temple- 
priest, of Virtus, the personification of morality and 
private and civic order (Fp, II, i, 230-251). 

Poetry, though, remains a parua res. It is only si das 
hoe, paruis quoque rebus magna iuuari, that you can 
account him wtilis urbi. He can never have the same 
usefulness as the philosopher. The poet teaches the 
people; but he must himself go to the philosopher to be 
taught, to receive from philosophy the matter of his 
poetry (Ars Poet., 309-310) : 

scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons. 
rem tibi socraticae poterunt ostendere chartae. 

It was in some such way as this, I believe, that Hor- 
ace thought of the nature of poetry and of its relations 
with the other legitimate concerns of the good man. 


The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan J.C. La Driére 
NOTES 


1. Horazens Epistel; pp. 183-184: “Das (the passage incl, lines 
323-332) richtete sich gegen den krassen Niitzlichkeitskult 
in der réimischen Erziehung. ‘Aber,’ konnte man einwen- 
den, ‘spielt denn nicht auch in der Poesie der Wunsch, 
niitzlich zu sein, seine Rolle?’ Hierauf erfolgt nun die Ant- 
wort.” Imust add that my words “rhetorical unit” are not 
meant to destroy the divisions so carefully, though va- 
riously, worked out by the successors of Norden, notably 
by Rostagni and Immisch himself; but it is true that 
Horace was more than the mere writer of an Ars. 

. Arte Poetica di Orazio, p. 96. 

3. Perhaps, to avoid misunderstanding, I should add that I 
have no intention of suggesting that every time he heard 
the word iuware an ancient would construct such an equa- 
tion; nothing warrants such a view. Only, the connotation 
was available; as with all connotations, its force varied 
with its context; in line 377 the context—indeed the mere 
use in poetic theory—would give the connotation a maxi- 
mum of intensity. 

. It is entirely credible, notwithstanding, that in antiquity 
men took greater pleasure from instruction than we do: 
I mean genuine pleasure. This was doubtless one of the 
notes which distinguished their sensibility from ours, as 
it is apparently one which to-day distinguishes that of 
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some races from that of others.—The Aristotelian quality 
of line 377 implies, of course, no direct relation between 
Horace and Aristotle. It could be no more than the result 
of contact with the attitude of Philodemus, which might 
operate to soften an earlier (or, equally, later) acquired 
theory of the Stoic or didactic-Peripatetic sort. 

. The synonyms of Dionysius are perhaps the most useful 
aids in determining the meaning of this word in Horace. 
See particularly Geigenmiiller Quaestiones dionysianae de 
vocabulis artis criticae, Leipzig, 1908. But two important 
differences should, 1 think, be noted. Dionysius, whether 
because his concern is wholly with style or because his 
theory requires it, neglects the utile; his zadov is purer, as 
we should say, than Horace’s seems to be, and philosophi- 
cally superior. Then, from De comp. verb. xi (ed. Roberts, 
p. 120, 1. 25 ff.) it is clear that Dionysius, who in general 
declares for a closer rapprochement of prose and poetry 
than Horace, demands that prose be equally zaidév and 6% 
with poetry. Horace’s theory of prose which seems to 
have been much more original than his theory of poetry, 
is difficult to reconstruct; but it would probably not in- 
clude this requirement. Their difference as to dulce | 
note below. 

. Cf. Immisch, op. cit.. p. 184, pp. 75 ff; Rostagni, op. cit, 
lvxxx ff. 

. Geigenmiiller, op. cit.. p. 34: “Iucunditati, quae ‘tacito’ 
quodam ‘sensu’ indicatur, pulchritudinem, quae ratione 
cognoscitur, Dionysius opponit loco grauissimo Thue. 27, 
881... Similiter Adyog et aiodynors . . . inter se distin- 
guuntur Lys. 11, 474.’ But in a footnote G. quotes 
Dionysius’s Ghoyov which conflicts with the 
obviously otherwise justified schema derived by Immisch 
(op. cit.. p. 68), “Also GAoyov, Wie zaidv: 
since G. (p. 34) establishes the source of fdSovy in jo: 
and that of xzdéAkog in addos, again with obvious 
justification. 

. On joc, see, Aristotle, Rhet., II, xii; on addoc, ibid. 
II, i, 8 Cf. Quintilian, Znst. or., VI, ii, 8, and Cicero, 
Or., 128. 

. The tradition of the Greek writers had been to identify 
or relate zaédhkos and twos, distinguishing these from 
Longinus perhaps reversed these positions; 
Horace represents a middle, possibly a transitional view. 
(On the relation of Horace to the Longinian tradition, see 
Immisch, op. cit., pp. 41 ff.) 

. Horace’s ingenium is precisely Mr. Eliot’s famous shred 
of platinum (The sacred wood, p. 53 ff.). The issue of the 
operation of the mind is impersonal; but the mind is 
needed for the essential part of the operation. It is not 
necessary to invoke Plato to explain diuinior, though there 
may have been influence in its choice from the Platonic 
tradition; see Aristotle, e. g., Ethica Nic., X, vii, (1177, 
30 ff.). If Horace had something of this sort in view, his 
use of the comparative may be a simple one, meaning that 
the poet's mind is more divine, 


What Is a ‘Sense-Line”’? 

In the subjoined Selections from speeches of Cicero, 
each line is technically a ‘“sense-line,” and it may not 
be uninteresting to know just what it is that consti: 
tutes such a line. The common element in each Selec: 
tion, that is, words or phrases occurring in one line 
only, but syntactically understood in two or more lines, 
is printed as a parenthesis. The purpose of indention 
is to indicate quickly to the eve certain important facts 
relating to sentence structure. The letters A, B, €, and 
D, signify, not only that the parts so set off are some 
how related to each other, but also that the two or 
three lines under each letter show a kind of corre: 
spondence, and should, therefore, be viewed conjointly. 
Ideally speaking, all rhetorical factors (such as struc: 
ture, rhythm, figures of speech, sounds, ete.) should 
conspire to throw a speaker’s thought into relief; but 
generally one has to be satisfied, in arranging a sen 
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tence into sense-lines, with giving the preference to one 
or other of those factors. 


I Quo usque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra, 
quam diu etiam furor iste tuus nos eludet, 
quem ad finem sese effrenata iactabit audacia? 


Il A Nihilne (te) nocturnum praesidium Palati, 


nihil urbis vigiliae, 

B nihil timor populi, 
nihil concursus bonorum omnium, 

C nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, 
nihil horum ora vultusque (moverunt) ? 


Ill Nobiscum versari iam diutius non potes: 
non feram, 
non patiar, 
non sinam. 
IV-I A Quid proxima, quid superiore (nocte egeris), 
ubi fueris, 
B quos convocaveris, 
quid consili ceperis, 
— (quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris?) 

Note that A gives the time and the place of the meeting; B 
refers to the accomplices and the plot. The rime also is note- 
worthy in this arrangement. 

IvV-2 A Quid proxima. 
quid superiore (nocte egeris), 
B ubi_ fueris, 
quos convocaveris, 
quid consili ceperis, 
traris?) 


In this arrangement each of the two sections is made a com- 
pact unit by a common element, as indicated above. There is 
a further advantage in the prominence given to the quasi- 
epanaphora (quid, quid, ubi, quos, quid; all interrogative pro- 
nouns), and to the notable crescendo in each section, indicat- 
ing a rise in the speaker’s indignation. According to Quin- 
tilian (IX, iv, 126 and 69) and Demetrius On Style (7), the 
commatic style was in place when it was necessary to speak 
acriter, fortiter, pugnaciter. 
Norden, for reasons of rhythm, prints the entire sentence as 
one colon, because of the evident clausula at the very end: 
arbitraris.-— —~ — vu. His presentation, though it seems to over- 
emphasize the importance of rhythm, is probably legitimate; 
but, at all events, it cannot affect the great number of com- 
mata, each of which demands a pause in the delivery. St. Jer- 
ome wrote his Vulgate not only “per cola” but also “per 
commata.” 
Vv Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci (iussu consulis iam pridem 
oportebat), 
in te conferri pestem quam tu in nos omnis iam diu ma- 
chinaris. 
VI Tum denique interficiere 
(cum iam nemo) tam improbus, 
tam perditus, 
tam tui similis (inveniri poterit), 
(qui id non iure factum esse fateatur. ) 
The rhythm of a comma was a matter of dispute among the 
ancients themselves. For us the need of frequent pausing in 
order to bring out the sense of each group, is on the whole a 
safer guide in sense-lining a passage than attention to rhythm 
could be. 
VII. Vivis, 
(et vivis) non ad deponendam, 
sed ad confirmandam (audaciam). 
VHT. Quamquam quid loquor? 
A te ut ulla res frangat, 
tu ut unquam te corrigas? 
B tu ut ullam fugam meditere, 
tu ut ullum exilium cogites? 
IX. (Ad hance te amentiam) natura peperit, 
voluntas exercuit, 
fortuna servavit. 
X. Tantum profeci, cum te a consulatu reppuli: 
A (ut) exsul potius temptare 
quam consul vexare (rem publicam posses) ; 
B atque (ut) id quod esset a te scelerate susceptum 
latrocinium potius quam bellum (nominaretur). 
At persaepe etiam privati in hac re publica 
pernisiosos civis morte multarunt. 


(quem nostrum ignorare arbi- 
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XII. Fuisti, igitur, apud Laecam illa nocte, Catilina: 
A distribuisti partis Italiae, 
statuisti quo quemque proficisci placeret; 
B (delegisti) quos Romae relinqueres, quos tecum 
educeres, 
discripsisti urbis partis ad incendia; 
C confirmasti te ipsum iam esse exiturum, 
dixisti paulum tibi esse etiam nunc morae, quod ego 
viverem. 

Exire ex urbe iubet consul hostem. 

Interrogas me ‘num in exsilium’? 

Non iubeo; 

sed, si me consulis, suadeo. 

A’ (Nam ceterae) neque temporum (sunt) 
neque aetatum (omnium) 
neque locorum: 

B (at haec studia) adulescentiam alunt, 

senectutem oblectant— 

Cc secundas res ornant, 

adversis perfugium ac 
praebent— 

D delectant domi. 

non impediunt foris— 
A” pernoctant (nobiscum), 

peregrinantur, 

rusticantur. (Pro Archia). 

XV. The following two sentences, from the Pro Cluentio and 

the Second Philippic respectively, are thus analyzed by 

Quintilian (IX, iv, 68, and XI, iii, 39): 

Animadverti, iudices,/ omnem accusatoris oratio- 
nem / in duas/ divisam esse partes. 

In coetu vero/ populi Romani/ negotium publicum 
gerens / magister equitum/ cui ructare turpe 
esset / etc. 

In his Orator 225 Cicero says that the following period 

(comprehensio) consists of two cola (ex duobus mem- 

bris. A period has at least two cola: Qu. IX, iv, 125. 

Aristotle III, ix, 5). : 

Quem, quaeso, nostrum fefellit 

ita vos esse facturos. 

XVII. According to Aristotle (het. III, ix, 9), and of course 
later rhetoricians, cola or commata may be distinguish- 
ed by certain hall-marks or signposts; as Antithesis 
(non, sed; Selection VII); equal length (Isocolon; Pa- 
risosis; as non feram, ete.; Selection III); parallel struc- 
ture (Paromoiosis; as natura peperit, etc. Selection IX); 
End Rime (Homoeoteleuton; as peregrinantur, rustic- 
antur; Selection XIV); Epanaphora (as nihil in Selec- 
tion ITI). 


The term ‘“sense-line” occurs for the first time, I 
think, in the American Journal of Philology, Vol. IV, 
pp. 151 ff., in an article on “Stichometry” by J. Rendell 
Harris, who thus renders the word “Sinnzeile,” which 
is the standard German expression for colon and 
comma, It has since then gained currency with Amer- 
ican and English scholars, as appears, for instance, 
from Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s Introduction to 
Greek and Latin Palaeography (p. 70). 

The best general notion which we can give of a sense- 
line is, obviously, that it is a line that “makes sense.” 
That is vague enough, no doubt; but that, too, on close 
inspection, “makes sense.” The ablative Caesare, we 
should all agree, is by itself generally meaningless. But 
the moment we add to it, say, the participle interfecto, 
the phrase at once conveys a distinct thought,! sc. 
“after the murder of Caesar,” cum Caesar interfectus 
esset. Consequently, a sense-line is a group of somehow 
related words which, by themselves and apart from 
the rest of the sentence in which they occur, are enough 
to “make sense” or express an intelligent thought. Of 
course clauses like “Know thyself” or “Follow God,” 
both of which are quoted as examples by Demetrius, 
are even more correctly called sense-lines, because inde- 
pendent sentences, evidently, “make sense” more com- 
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pletely than a mere ablative absolute can do. In all 
the expressions just given (except Caesare) there is 
enough “sense” to warrant their being written or print- 
ed each in a line by itself. A sense-line, therefore, is a 
group of words which by themselves make sense and 
are therefore given a separate line in the text. Some- 
times a single word is enough to “make sense,”? ac- 
cording to the express teaching of Quintilian and, by 
implication, of St. Augustine. See, for instance, Selec- 
tion XIV. 

Occasionally, therefore, a sense-line is, grammatically, 
a complete sentence. Generally, however, just as an arm 
is not the whole man, but only an integral part of a 
man, so a sense-line, when it is not the whole sentence, 
is an integral part of one.* This illustration is taken 
from Demetrius. See lines 1 and 2 in Selection NI. 

A sense-line, just because it makes sense, is rightly 
called a logical unit* or a thought-unit. The mind finds 
in it enough thought to dwell upon before passing on to 
another set of words and another thought. 

In a carefully-made sense-line presentation, the vast 
majority of sense-lines are the lineal descendants of 
the ancient colon and comma.® 

In the Aristotelian theory of style, in which rhythm 
is a dominant factor in the building up of the period, 
a sense-line is also a rhythmical unit. According to 
Quintilian, colon and comma are sense-units (because 
both “make sense”) and rhythmical entities, with this 
difference that the rhythm of a colon is complete, while 
that of a comma is incomplete. Such, he says,® is his 
personal opinion: quantum mea fert opinio; which in- 
dieates that the ancient rhetoricians had reached no 
agreement in this detail of their theory. In our modern 
sense-line arrangements of ancient texts, it is advisa- 
ble to disregard this otherwise essential quality of the 
sense-line. Ancient rhythm is still too obscure a subject 
to help us much in disentangling the cola or commata 
of any given sentence. At all events, for the immediate 
and more practical purposes of high school teaching 
it is of no consequence whether we arrange our Latin 
text on the basis of “sense” or on that of “rhythm.” 

A sense-line is also a phonetic unit.“ In many an- 
cient schools colometry, or sense-line writing, replaced 
stichometry, or writing by space-lines. The old Roman 
grammaticus or teacher of literature was of the opin- 
ion that a colometrized edition of the speeches of 
Cicero and Demosthenes would help his pupils in the 
vocal reading of those speeches. This is easy to under- 
stand if we bear in mind that, in the vocal reading of 
a colometrized text, it was necessary to make a slight 
pause at the end of each sense-iine, whether colon or 
comma. Quintilian says that, while a full stop is made 
and a fresh breath taken at the end of a sentence or 
period, the end of every colon or comma (that is, of 
every sense-line) calls at least for a momentary pause 
or even a slight breath. Every sense-line is a phonetic 
unit, because it forces the careful reader to insert a 
slight pause in the right place, and thereby aids him 
and his audience in grasping the sense of the passage. 


Reading a text by sense-lines is, therefore, the same as : 


reading it with appropriate pauses. Pauseful reading 
was an accomplishment aimed at in all the rhetorical 
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schools of antiquity. Antiquity, says Professor Hen- 
drickson, was “ear-minded,” because all ancient com- 
position was intended to make its primary appeal 
through the ear of the speaker, rather than through the 
eye of the silent reader. Quintilian says that at times 
pauses have to be made without a new breath; at other 
times the reader has to renew his breath without a 
very perceptible pause.® 

A sense-line is a grammatical or syntactical unit, 
being a group of words that are bound together by 
syntax. But this property of the sense-line is not essen- 
tial. The ancients were not the sticklers for grammar 
or syntax that we are apt to be; and it often happens 
in a sense-line presentation that the subject of a sen- 
tence is in one line, while the predicate is in another. 
See, for instance, Selection XI. A group of words can 
be bound together by other means than syntax, as, for 
instance, by rhythm, or by the emotion of the speaker. 

A sense-line is at times an emotional unit, that is, a 
group of words held together by the emotion of the 
speaker. According to St. Augustine’, emotion may be 
so prominent in a passage as to force the speaker to 
pronounce a single word with a tone different from the 
rest of the sentence: this means that, under stress of 
emotion, he turns a single word into a whole sense-line. 
Modern impressionistic poetry resorts to the same 
means to obtain the same effect, as, for instance, in the 
following four-line stanza :!° 

Secret-wise 

I trespass on your guarded eyes 
And see— 

What shatters all my dreams for me. 

The Head of the foreign language department in 
some State Teachers College says, in a private letter to 
Mr. Peterson, the author of Cicero’s First Oration 
against Catiline, and of Cicero’s Oration for Archias 
the Poet (both Arranged in Sense-Lines) “1 have 
been through all the methods of teaching translation 
from .. . to the sense-unit way, which I consider final. 
It means, of course, to advance by the eyeful, earful, 
thoughtful unit—as in every language.” This gives us 
a last, and very correct, impression of the sense-line: 
an eyeful, earful, thoughtful unit. The reader’s eye, ear, 
and mind—all three have a share in revealing the 
writer's thought unit by unit until it is completely mas- 
tered, and that, too, by the same gradual process by 
which a Roman audience would master it. This at last 
is to read Latin as Latin.!* 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


James A. Kreisr, S.J. 
NOTES 

1. Demetrius On Style 2, 9, 34. 2. Thus in the opening 
sentence of the Pro Milone, the word timere is an emotional 
comma which requires its own vocis flexio: for the reason of 
this, see Quintilian XI, iii, 48. For St. Augustine’s doctrine, 
see the CLASSICAL BULLETIN, Jan. 1932, p. 29. 3. Demetrius 
2. 4. C. S. Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic; p. 29. 

5, J. A. Kleist, The Gospel of St. Mark; p. 97. 
6. OX. By; 322 7. Aristotle, Rhet. III, ix, 5. Demetrius 1 
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